THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE EUROPEAN MIND
At about the same rime that these stationers were coming
into being, the needs of the times had created another new
profession, that of the secular copyist, who, unlike the old
monks, plied his trade, and made a reasonable living out of it.
Secular copyists attached themselves to schools and universities,
and to private patrons, and when the work was scarce, they
made ends meet by writing letters for the illiterate. By 1150
no school was complete without its own copyists, and by
1250 there were 10,000 of them in Paris and Orleans alone.
Their work broke the old monopoly of the monasteries in
the multiplication of books, and in 1297 a complaint came
even from the once famous writing school of St. Gall that very
few monks "are competent copyists nowadays."
The university stationers took over and supervised the work
of these university copyists, and it was their business to see that
there was always a sufficient stock of authorized transcripts or
copies of books regularly needed in the academic courses.
These stationers were paid well, and out of their salaries they
had to get the necessary manuscripts copied with meticulous
accuracy. Books were not sold but hired to the student, and
when he left the school they had to be returned intact and
unsoiled to the stationer's office. "If this book of mine be
defiled with dirt, the master will smite me in dire wrath upon
the hinder parts,"1 but perhaps the inscription was not accounted
as dirt by the writer. One notices the same mentality among
patrons of public libraries.
Every detail in the work of the stationer and his assistants
and copyists was performed under the rigid scrutiny of the
university officials, and was governed by unbreakable regula-
tions. Even the size of the MSS. lent to the students and the
1 G. G. Coulton. op. cit., VoL n, p. 118.
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